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THE MIDDLE FUTURE 


I am concerned about a period that, for the 
purpose of this article, I call the Middle Future. 
I believe that we planners are neglecting this Middle 
Future, and that we cannot afford to neglect it. 

Beginning with tomorrow, I would divide the 
future into three parts: Near, Middle, and Distant. 
The Near Future begins tomorrow and ends fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five years from now. It begins with 
the first new day of overcrowded schools and ends, 
perhaps, when the babies born today have finished 
college. 

The Near Future begins with the step we take 
tomorrow, or fail to take, to lick today's traffic 
problem, and it ends with the completion of the last 
traffic project in that catch-all group at the end 
of the public works program, called "for future 
construction." 

The Middle Future is the period lying between 
the Near Future and the Distant Future; but because 
this article is written about this Middle Future, 
we shall skip to identification of the Distant Future 
and return later. 

Descriptions of the Distant Future can be found 
in an assortment of publications, some quite re- 
spectable, others not quite so respectable. The 
description lies buried in ponderous articles in 
the scientific journals, or pictured in comic strip 
colors in a science fiction magazine. It will be 
found in mathematical equations, in philosophical 
works, in poetry, in religion. 

The Distant Future ts risky to describe, but 
it certainly includes voyages beyond the earth's 
gravitational field. It includes a diet of algae. 
It includes the actual creation of "life" from 
inert materials. It probably includes unthought of 
political readjustments. It includes the conquering 
of all or nearly all of today's diseases - and the 
evolution of new ones. It includes a myriad of 
events beyond anyone's dreams today. 

All in all, the Distant Future will be 4 strange 
and wonderful era, judged by today's standards - and 
perhaps a disturbing era. But there is no exact 
description of it. It is all too hazy to worry 
about now. 

This brings us back to the subject - The Middle 
Future. The best way to describe this middle period 
is to say that it is a waypoint, in some cases a 
terminal point, for certain inevitable processes. 
This is pretty obscure language, so we'll try to 
clear it up by example. 


Just about the time World War I ended, the 
United States became fifty per cent urban in popula- 
tion. Before that time a majority of the people 
lived in rural areas. Since that time a growing 
majority of the people have been urbanizing. 

When the United States became half urban, there 
were about 52 million persons living in cities and 
urban places. Last summer the national population 
reached 160 million, and the urban population reached 
about 104 million. In thirty-five years the urban 
population had doubled. 

Now without going into any elaborate calcula- 
tions with fertility rates, migration, high, low, 
intermediate estimates, etc., the evidence is clear 
that we can expect by the turn of the century, the 
year 2000, urban population will have doubled again. 
In forty-six years we shall have urban population 
in the order of 200 million. 

This population growth is an inevitable pro- 
cess. There is nothing we can, or would do to halt 
it (ignoring atomic annihilation, of course). Whether 
or not any particular urban region will double, is 
not so inevitable, nor so predictable. But in the 
Middle Future the total urban population will double 
and we shall need to supply urban facilities for 
twice as many people as we now have. 

Take another example, one in which quantities 
are still to be determined. The burden that the 
nation bears because of automobiles seems to be in 
a@ runaway state. Each year there are more motor 
vehicles than the year before. Each year we add 
hundreds of miles of highways, thousands of parking 
spaces. We reshape our lives around drive-in theatres, 
drive-in restaurants, super drive-in shopping centers. 
A city of 150,000 buys an expressway plan which 
may call for $100 million in construction. The 
state of Michigan approves, without the flicker of 
an eyelash, a $100 million bridge at the Straits 
of Mackinac. 

Maintenance alone of all these facilities has 
reached astronomical figures - will go even higher 
as we add more mileage. Yet maintenance of state 
highways, for example, falls farther behind each 
year. 

What proportion of our national economy are 
we devoting to the care and feeding of the motor 
vehicle? How does this compare with the portion of 
our national effarts spent on education or on health? 

The answers to these questions are not easily 
available. But we can be sure that one day, in the 













EDITORIAL - cont. 

Middle Future, we must face up to this situation. 
In this case we have a terminal situation - the 
absolute upper limit of our substance that we can 
afford to give to the autamobile. 

A third example of what the Middle Future 
means should be enough. For some years now the 
proportion of our workers employed in industry has 
been decreasing. This has come from the improve- 
ment of manufacturing efficiency, and from the 
substitution of machines for men. To offset the 
decrease in the proportion of industrial workers, 
we have had an increase in the proportion employed 
in services. 

Thus far, the change has been relatively slow. 
But now we are in for a speed-up. We are entering 
an era of automation of industry. The job that 
called for one hundred men in 1900 takes ten men 
today, and will be done by one man in the year 
2000. 

There is no end to the changes that may accom- 
pany automation. We can feel reasonably certain 
that in the long run the old bogey "technological 
unemployment" will not bother us. Nevertheless, 
we shall have a shorter work week, thirty hours, 
or maybe even twenty hours. We shall have more 
leisure and shall need to confront the problem of 
catering to that leisure: outdoor recreation, adult 
education, more auto travel and the facilities 
therefor, earlier retirement for workers, increased 
migration to the better climates, etc. - all in an 
amount far beyond anything we are thinking about 
today. 

One method, and one I hope won't happen, for 
using this enormous reservoir of human energy that 
will be released by automation, is to channel it 
into war. There is no limit to the amount of human 
and natural resources that can be so employed. 

It is my feeling that we in planning are spend- 
ing so much of our time on problems of the Near 
Future that we have no time left for this inevitable 
Middle Future. Granted, there are powerful reasons 
for trying to fix up tomorrow so that we shall be 
rid of the problems of today. But the problems of 
day after tomorrow will be on us before we are ready 
for them. 

The problems of today and of the Near Future 
are being worked out by a host of technicians and 
specialists - traffic experts, civil engineers, 
housing tecmicians, architects, redevelopers, social 
and political scientists of all sizes and shapes. 
The situations are here; what tricks and cechniques 
can we use to solve them? 

But the Middle Future is neglected by the 
specialists. The person who must start thinking 
about it is the generalist - who is the planner. 
No single person is going to tell us what we should 
expect and how we should prepare for this Middle 
Future. It has to be a cooperative and cumulative 
effort. Probably no city can now do a great deal 
to be ready for that day after tomorrow. So many 
of the descriptive -measurements of that era are 
statistical. But the events are no less probable 
for being statistical. If we do not help to prepare 
for this Middle Future, we, as planners, shall have 
failed. (DOH) 
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FRINGE AREA CONTRIBUTES 
TO CITY FINANCES 


An analysis has recently been made of the con- 
tribution by nonresidents of the city of Phoenix, 
Arizona, to the mumicipal income. The nonresident 
monies are collected through the city sales tax and 
through water service charges. 

The analysis shows that approximately 50 per 
cent of the one-half of 1 per cent city sales tax 
is paid by nonresidents. These include, in addition 
to residents of the fringe area, tourists and resi- 
dents of all parts of Arizona that use Phoenix as 
a trading center. The nonresident contribution 
through this source is estimated to be $840,000 of 
the total $1,680,000 to be collected during the 
current fiscal year. 

Charges for water services in the fringe area 
of Phoenix are approximately twice those paid by 
city residents. This year the finance department 
estimates a $518,000 surplus for the water department, 
all of which will be obtained from residents of the 
fringe areas. 





SEATTLE ADDS 
TEN SQUARE MILES 


Annexation of ten 
square miles in the 
North End of Seattle, 
voted by residents of 
the area last fall, 
increases the city's 
population by about 
40 ,800, and its total 
area to about 9 square 
miles. 

This newest sec- 
tion of Seattle, shown 
at right in black (the 
shaded area indicates 
districts amexed since 
late 1952), is primarily residential, but the general 
land use plan for its development includes provisions 
for a new light industrial area and new shopping 
center districts. There is unusual unanimity in 
the North End in favor of planned development, and 
@ modern zming plan was incorporated in thé zoning 
ordinance for the area, which was passed by the city 
council last December. 

Changes in stare for the residents of the newly 
annexed area also include a reduction in water rates 
of about one third in a large part of the area; 
police and fire protection, and free garbage collec- 
tion. They will also be covered by the city's build- 
ing code and air raid warning systen. 

Adjustments in school districts and sewer 
districts are being made, and the city will embark 
on a street maintenance program. Seattle Transit 
System service for the newly annexed area is still 
an “up-in-the-air" issue. 

Most of the services heretofore provided by 
the public service districts in the county will be 
taken over by the city, which has already approved 
more than $1 million for the financing of these new 
services. 











Courtesy 


SEATTLE TIMES, Jan. 3, 1954+ 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT HOUSING POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


In the last issue of the ASPO Newsletter we 
carried a bibliographical note very briefly describ- 
ing the recent report of the President's Advisory 
Committee on Government Housing Policies and Pro- 
grams. In addition to an executive committee which 
correlated the work of the other subcanmmittees, there 
were subcommittees dealing with FHA and Veterans 
Administration Housing Programs; urban redevelopment, 
rehabilitation and conservation; housing for low 
income families; housing credit facilities; and 
finally with organization of federal housing activi- 
ties in the federal government. 

While all of the reports of these subcommittees 
are of interest to planners, there is probably major 
interest in the report of the subcommittee on urban 
redevelopment, rehabilitation and conservation. 

In describing the rehabilitation activities in 
various parts of the United States, the subcommittee 
had the following to say: "The performance to date 
has not been in scale with the enthusiasm, for 
the programs are new and developmental. However, 
there is broad agreement that the slum prevention- 
rehabilitation-conservation effort is a vital missing 
part in the slum elimination mechanism. 

"There is also extensive apprehension that the 
surging enthusiasm for this new approach to slum 
elimination might result in poorly planned and poorly 
organized efforts which, while achieving only super- 
ficial results, would divert attention from the 
serious business of real slum clearance and slum 
prevention. .... - 

"Urban redevelopment, rehabilitation, and con- 
servation should not be regarded as separate methods 
of dealing with slums. Each of these processes is 
an indispensable part of the overall urban renewal 
process. They are closely interlocked. Well planned 
urban renewal projects will, in most instances, 
involve clearance and redevelopment of some land, 
rehabilitation of some structures, and conservation 
of the entire neighborhood. 

"The program under Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949, as interpreted and administered in the 
past, has largely supported clearance and demolition 
programs. Under the broadened concept herein recom- 
mended, it is intended that loans and grants will 
be made for the reestablishment of sound, — 
neighborhoods in urban renewal areas. .... 

"Recommendation No. 6: The Subcommittee recom- 
mends that an Urban Renewal Service be established 
in the Urban Renewal Administration to provide cities, 
at their request, with technical and professional 





assistance in planning and organizing programs for 


urban renewal. This service would develop inform- 
tion on action being taken améng cities throughout 
the country. It would analyze the various programs, 
and report their achievements to other cities which 
were interested, in order that every city might 
benefit from the experience of others. It would 
help point up the requirements for effective slum 
prevention and slum clearance, and would generally 
assist cities in meeting the objectives set by the 
Urban Renewal Administration as pre-conditions to 
eligibility for financial assistance under the urban 
renewal program. ... 

"Recommendation No. 8: The Subcommittee recom- 
mends that before qualifying for grants under the 
amended program of Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949 the locality shall present a workable program 
to attack the problem of urban decay, through pro- 
grams designed to (1) prevent the spread of slums, 
(2) rehabilitate existing structures and neighbor- 
hoods, and (3) clear out nonsalvageable dwellings 
and obsolete land uses and establish a locality of 
sound, healthy neighborhoods. .... 

"Recommendation No. ll: That a special fund 
of $5 million be set aside from the grant authoriza- 
tions available to the Urban Renewal Administration 
to be used in developing, testing, and reporting 
slum prevention and elimination techniques in one 
or more American cities. 

"The city or cities to which these special grants 
are made should be selected on the basis of the 
value to other cities and to the Federal Government 
of lessons learned in the pilot city and of readi- 
ness and capacity of the city to cooperate in and 
contribute effectively to thorough- going urban re- 
renewal programs... ° 

"Recommendation No. 16: That grants be made 
on a matching basis to State or metropolitan area 
governmental planning agencies to cover the cost of 
technical assistance for small cities and towns and 
for metropolitan regions within the States." 


PRESIDENT SENDS HOUSING MESSAGE 

On January 25, President Eisenhower submitted 

to the Congress a special message on housing. The 

President's message substantially embodies the 

recommendations of the report of the Advisory Com- 

mittee as outlined above. Legislation has been 

drafted which spells out the details of the proposed 

program. House hearings are expected to begin 
about March l. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 

established a city plaming division in 4 reorganiza- 
tion effective January 1. Formerly, the city planning 
activities of the university were a unit of the social 
Science research division in the Institute of Science 
and Technology. The Institute has now been made a 
part of the College of Arts and Sciences. The city 


Planning division will continue its program of teach- 
ing, research and service under the direction of 
William S. Bonner, assistant professor. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
has announced @ number of graduate fellowships and 
scholarships for 1954-55. Included are three tui- 
tion scholarships for graduate study, a fellowship 
of $1,100, and one of $1,200, and a fellowship in 
landscape architecture of $1,250. For further in- 
formation, write to the Dean of the School of Fine 
Arts, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania. Applications must be received by 
March 1, 1954. 
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PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE 


To meet the demands of PLANNING ADVISORY 
SERVICE subscribers, the January Information 
Report No. 58, entitled Forms For Performance 
Bonds, will present a number of forms used by 
cities and counties throughout the United States 
for performance bonds to assure the construction 
of required public utilities in subdivisions. 

This report reviews some of the legal 
decisions which have held that municipalities 
may insist upon the installation of public 
utilities, as well as decisions showing the 
limitations of subdivision control. The report 
urges a re-examination of underlying statutes 
dealing with this subject, and stresses the 
importance of having specific authorization 
with respect to the installation of public 
utilities. 








ZONING DIGEST 


Interesting zoning decisions continue to 
be rendered by courts throughout the United 
States. The first case summarized in the February 
ZONING DIGEST comes out of New Jersey. This 
held that a community is concerned with and 
affected by the zoning beyond its limits, and 
that consideration must be given to 4 compre- 
hensive plan for the entire area. 

Another decision held that a church could 
not be prohibited in a residential district 
merely because its members do not live within 
the village limits wherein it was proposed to 
be located. A third decision deals with the 
initiative and referendum as a means of invali- 
dating a zoning ordinance. Still another decision 
dealt with the acquisition of land for a housing 
project which could be built only if the zoning 
ordinance was changed. 

Fourteen zoning decisions are summarized 
in this issue. 











COLUMBIA STUDY TOUR OF URBAN EUROPE 


Scheduled for the summer of 1954 is a Columbia 
study tour of urban planning, housing and architecture 
in London, Coventry, Birmingham, Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Newcastle, Bergen, Oslo, Stockholn, 
Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Aarhus, Bremen, The Hague, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Hilversum, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Bruges, Liege, Reims and Paris. 

The tour will be from June 12 to August 25, and 
will cost $1,070, if crossing is made by ship. If 
crossing is by plane, the session will be from 
June 18 to August 17, and will cost $1,280. 

Applications must be approved, and a deposit 
of $100 paid before April 1. The group will be 
limited to 20 persons. For further details and 
application forms, write to J. Marshall Miller, 
Associate Professor of Planning, 504 Avery, Columbia 
University, New York City 27. 
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COUNTY GIVES LOCAL PLANNING ASSISTANCE 


Montgomery County, in southeastern Pennsylvanie, 
has reported on its program of technical assistance 
to its municipalities. Most of the municipalities 
are too small to retain a professional planner. 

Rendering technical assistance to the mmici- 
palities in the county is one of the functions of 
the Montgoméry County Planning Commission prescribed 
by law. Technical assistance has evolved into the 
Planning Assistance Program, now a year old, which 
has already served 15 of the 62 boroughs and town- 
ships in the county. It was initiated to prepare 
comprehensive plans for individual municipalities 
as the first step toward an overall county plan. 
Since population density and land use patterns are 
controlled by borough and township zoning, the county 
planning commission seeks to integrate the 62 in- 
dividual municipal plans within the framework of 
the county comprehensive plan. 

Municipalities with official planning commissions 
are eligible for planning assistance, and the request 
for this aid must come from local governing bodies. 
Such a large number have requested planning assistance 
that priority has been given to those affected by 
the pressures and problems of growth, which are most 
acute in the eastern portion because of proximity 
to Philadelphia and new expressway construction. 

The work of the technical assistance program 
includes recommendations, maps and the comprehensive 
plan, which are submitted to the local planning 
body for consideration and finally presented to 
the municipal officials for approval and adoption. 
Technical assistance is available also after the 
completion and adoption of the plan. There is no 
charge for the service except that the mmicipality 
pays for costs such as reproduction of maps, aerial 
photographs, etc. (See bibliography on page 8 of 
the January 1954 Newsletter.) 


FLORIDA PLANNING AND ZONING ASSOCIATION 


The constitution of the Florida Planning and 
Zoning Association, adopted in April 1951, was amended 
at the Association's third annual conference held 
in December 1953 to cover new activities resulting 
from the adandonment of the local planning assistance 
program by Florida's state government last July. 
The purposes of the Association are: 

"To promote cooperation among official planning 
and zoning boards or commissions, civic bodies, 
citizens, technicians and students interested in 
planning and zoning in the state of Florida; to 
cultivate and stimulate an interest in planning 
and zoning by local governments; to encourage the 
observance of sound planning and zoning practices; 
to furnish information, advice and assistance to 
its members and provide a medium for exchanging 
information, advice and assistance among them; and 
to engage in research and issue publications on 
planning and zoming and related matters." 

New officers of FPCA are: President - Robert 
F. Cook, Director, Dade County Planning, Zoning and 
Building Department; Vice President - John Wallace, 
Chairman, St. Petersburg Planning and Zoning Board. 
Fred H. Bair, Jr., Woodville, is Executive Secretary. 
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Richmond’s Planning Commis- 
sioners and City Councilmen may 
never have given the matter a 
thought, but the fact is that they 
might consider themselves holders 
of the ex-officio degree, DM H.— 
Doctor of Mental Health. 

“The Relation of City Planning 
to Mental Health” is the subject of 
an article by Dr. James E. Pate in 
the Autumn issue of the magazine, 
Mental Health in Virginia, pub- 
lished by the board of the State 
Department of Mental Hygiene and 
Hospitals. Dr. Pare, a professor of 
political science, is chairman of 
the Williamsburg City Planning 
Commission. 

The city activity most closely 
related to mental health is recrea- 
tion, according to Dr. Pate. He cites 
the value of community recred- 
tional facilities in providing places 
where people can be physically and 
mentally refreshed and steered 
away from feelings of “frustration 
or futility.” 

The street plan is important, says 
Dr. Pate, since noisy, congested 
streets can play havoc with mental 
health. Chamberlayne Avenue resi- 
dents will by gratified by Dr. Pate’s 
statement: “Every effort should be 
made to divert through traffic from 
those places where the people live.” 

Multiplicity of intersections along 
a street help create nervous ten- 
sions for the driver and pedestrian 
alike—which would seem to be an- 
other good argument for limited- 
access expressways. 





Good City Planning Aids Mental Health 


Dr. Pate thinks that 4 
planned shopping centers, wi 
plenty of parking space, increase 
the good humor of the shopper and 
the business of the merchant, 
thereby adding up to better mental 
and physical health for both. 

He mentions the importance of 
adequate housing and zoning ordi- 
nances to keep undesirable build- 
ings and activities out of quiet resi- 
dential areas. And he likes the idea 
of peaceful public parks with an 
ample quota of benches. 

Such a park, he adds, is “con- 
ducive to loafing—often a good 
thing—and to a discussion of do- 
mestic and political problems, 
which is characteristic of a nor- 
mal, healthy community.” 

The late J. MaLcotm Pace, chief 
of Richmond’s Bureau of Parks, 
used to express the view that there 
was some intangible pleasant qual- 
ity possessed by the folk of this 
city that made them different from 
everybody else, and he speculated 
that it might be the influence of 
the tens of thousands of park and 
street trees which add so much to 
the atmosphere of this community. 

Possibly he gave his beloved trees 
too much credit, but there is no 
doubt that a community’s physical 
arrangement and facilities affect 
the mental attitudes of its people. 


RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
Monday, January 4, 1954 











PROPOSED HOUSING CODE — PHILADELPHIA 


A new housing code has been introduced in the 
city council, setting forth minimum standards for 
occupancy and maintenance of all housing in the 
city. Text and an explanation of the proposed code 
are available without charge from the Philadelphia 
Housing Association, 1717 Sansom Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pennsylvania. 


THE ART OF PRESENTATION 


From time to time in this colum, ASPO will 
report interesting ways of presenting planning data 
(see March 1953 Newsletter, page 20). The chart 
oi the right illustrates a method of showing clearly 
growth in population by natural increase and by net 
migration. 

We will also report in this column defects in 
presentation. As you may know, ASPO receives more 
than 600 planning reports and periodicals each 
month. The most noticeable faults, detracting from 
otherwise excellent publication, are the following: 

Bad illustrations; 

Failure to include the date of publication; 

Failure to name the city concerned! 

Failure to state the publishing agency and 

its address; 

Publication in a size that is practically 

impossible to file; (e.g. 17"x18"). 


LEGISLATION ADOPTED — STATE 


NEW JERSEY; 
Chaps. 433 & 434, Laws of 1953. Mmicipal Planning 
Act and Official Map and Building Permit Act. This 
new legislation is a comprehensive revision of the 
Municipal Planning Enabling Act of 1930. Signifi- 
cant points are as follows: 

There is & separate set of legislation governing 
the adoption of an official map; new definitions 
have been added, including the terms of "master 
plan” and "subdivision"; detailed procedure is 
provided for the holding of public hearings by the 
planning board. 

The entire act is permissive to a municipality 
-- no municipality need adopt planning unless it 
so desires. 

The planning board is automatically made the 
zoning commission (but not the zoning board of ad- 
justment). 

By July 1, 1954, all subdivision regulations 
(which until now could be adopted by a resolution 
of the planning board) mst be made into an ordinance 
of the governing body. (The planning board can be 
used as the approval agency, or can be a review and 
referral body.) 

All municipal, county, state and federal agencies 
are required to refer plans for projects to the local 
planning board that has made master plan studies. 


WISCONSIN : 
Chap. 366, Laws of 1953 (59.97 4A). Continued 
Effect of County Zoning Ordinance. "Whenever any 
area which has been subject to a county zoning 
ordinance petitions to become part of a village or 
city, the regulations imposed by such county zoning 
ordinance shall continue in effect, without change, 
and shall be enforced by such village or city until 
such regulations have been changed by official action 
of the governing body of such village or city, except 
that in the event an ordinance of annexation is 
contested in the courts, the county zoning shall 
prevail and the county shall have jurisdiction over 
the zoning in the area affected until ultimate 
determination of the court action." 





POPULATION GROWTH-KING COUNTY : 1900 TO 1970 
SHOWING NATURAL INCREASE AND NET MIGRATION EACH DECADE 
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Illustration from City of Seattle, City Plan- 
ning Commission, Current Planning Research No. 13, 
November 1, 1953. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN ZONING ORDINANCES 


BALTIMORE, MD., 

has incorporated a number of new provisions in 
its zoning ordinance. Dwellings are excluded 
from industrial districts except for the resi- 
dence of a pastar of a church or of a4 caretaker. 
There are residential and office use districts 
in which a number of specified uses are prohi- 
bited, including any advertising sign other than 
a sign advertising the property for sale or rent. 


BISMARCK, N. D., 
has adopted a new zoming ordinance incorporating 
several features not commonly used. 

These are established twelve zoning dis- 
tricts. The first paragraph in each section 
setting up district regulations is devoted to 
@ general description of the purpose of the 
particular district. The intent of this gen- 
eral description is to furnish a guide to the 
board of appeals on the appropriateness of 
variances requested in the particular district. 
Two districts are established with the stated 
purpose that they are intended only for the 
present situation, and are not to be expanded 
or used for future amexed areas. One of these 
is a residential zone applied to the section 
of the older part of the city laid out in narrow 
lots which would not be approved under current 
subdivision regulations. The second district 
which the ordinance discourages fram future use 
covers existing neighborhood business centers. 
The ordinance states that future neighborhood 
commercial areas should be classified as a 
shopping center district (and which need not 
necessarily be in single ownership). Regulations 
covering the shopping center district prohibit 
its use where there would be any nonconforming 
use whatsoever, and residences are classified 
as nonconforming for this shopping center zone. 

Other features of the ordinance include 
simple performance standards in the industrial 
districts, prohibition of residences and most 


commercial éstablishments in the heavy industrial district, 
oversize lot area requirements in the heavy industrial 
district, detailed standards on special uses, and off- 
street parking requirements for any building expanded in 
the central business district. (Zoning Ordinance of the 
City of Bismarck; Tom Baker, City Auditor, City Hall, 
Bismarck, North Dakota. $2.00)) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
has recently adopted amendments to the zoning ordinance, 
requiring off-street loading spaces in every district 
except "limited industrial" for all commercial and indus- 
trial buildings having more than 20,000 square feet of 
floor area, and for all office, hospital, institutional 
buildings, and hotels having a floor area in excess of 
100,000 square feet. Another set of amendments establishes 
three new residential zones: H-1l, H-2, and H-3. Each 
of the districts requires a minimum lot area of 15,000 
square feet. The H-1 district is probably unique for a 
large city in that it limits the floor area ratio to 0.3. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF., 
has recently adopted an amendment to the zoning ordinance 
which created two new industrial zones: M-1A and M-2A. 
In these zones industrial areas are protected from the 
encroachment of residential development; off-street 
parking is required; not more than 50 per cent of the 
lot can be covered; and junk yards, etc., must be located 
at least 100 feet from any highway. 











BOSTON, MASS., 

is engaged in a broad scale rezoning study. 
The standards proposed for regulating building 
density - proposed maximum floor area ratios 
in various areas of the city - are illustrated 
below. 
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PROPOSED REGULATORY STANDARDS 


Boston City Planning Board, Zoning Policies For Boston, December 1953+ 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Altoona, Pennsylvania. Assistant Planner. 
Salary, $4,000. Qualifications: master's degree 
in city planning, and some experience in planning 
is desired. Write to: Edward Yost, Planning 
Director, City Planning Commission, City Hall, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


Binghamton, New York; Broome County Planning 
Board. Senior Planner.-. Salary, $5,000. Quali- 


fications: bachelor's or master's degree in city 
planning, landscape architecture, architecture 
or public administration. Experience desirable. 
Write to: Denton S. layman, Executive Director, 
Broome County Planning Board, 209 County Court 
House, Binghamton, New York. 


Charleston, South Carolina: Charlestm County 
Planning Board. Senior Planner. Salary, $5-6,000, 
depending on experience. Qualifications: advanced 
degree in planning, plus planning experience, or 
equivalent combination; to assume responsibility 
for phases of initial county planning and zoning 
program. Write to: W. C. Dutton, Jr., Director 
of Planning, Charleston County Planning Board, 
Roam 427, The Center, Charlestm 29, South Carolina. 








Chicago, Illinois: City Plan Commission. 
Senior Planner (3). Salary, $6,500-7,200; $6,000- 
$6,784; $5,000-5,754. Qualifications: planning 
or architectural degree, plus five years experi- 
ence. 

Associate Planner. Salary, $4,000-4,800. 
Qualifications: planning or architectural degree, 
plus two years experience. 

Junior Plamer (2). Salary, $4,000. Quali- 
fications: planning or architectural degree. 

Write to: Frederick T. Aschman, Executive 
Director, Chicago Plan Commission, 10th Floor, 
City Hall, Chicago 2, Illinois. 











Chicago, Illinois: Evert Kincaid and Asso- 
ciates. Associate planning consultant. Salary, 
$7,200, plus participation in the profits of the 
office. Qualifications: site designing and gen- 
eral city planning experience required. Work 
involves directing the preparation of comprehensive 
community plans, including zoning and other im- 
plementing ordinances. Other activities include 
subdivision plans, school and park designs, con- 
servation studies. Write to: Evert Kincaid, 
owner, Evert Kincaid and Associates, 105 W. Madism 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 








Lexington, Kentucky: City-County Planning 
and Zoning Commission. Commmity Planner. Salary, 
$3,900-4,200, plus $200 per year automobile expense 
@llowance. Qualifications: degree in city plan- 
ning, landscape architecture or civil engineering, 
Plus one year experience in city planning. Master's 
degree may be substituted for experience. Write 
to: William B. Rogers, Director of Planning, 
Municipal Building, Lexington, Kentucky. 











San Bernardino, California: City Planning 
Commission. Planning Associate. Salary, $4,716- 
$5,652. Qualifications: college degree, three 
years experience, or equivalent canbination. Apply 
to: Civil Service Board, Room 111A, City Hall, 
San Bernardino, California. 








Tacoma, Washingtom: City Planning Commission. 
Senior Planner. Salary, $5,520-6,000, depending 
on qualificatims. Qualifications: at least five 
years experience in mmicipal planning and zoning, 
including two years at responsible supervisory 
level; plus a degree in planning, public adminis- 
tration, architecture, engineering or social 
sciences; or equivalent combination of experience 
and training. Graduate work in planning or related 
field may be substituted for not more than two 
years of required experience. 

Associate Planner. Salary, $4,644-5,364, 
depending on qualifications. Qualifications: two 
years experience in mmicipal planning; plus degree 
in planning, architecture, engineering or social 
sciences; or equivalent combination of experience 
and training. Graduate work in planning or closely 
related field may be substituted for experience. 

Application deadline: February 17. Apply 
to: Gavin Iawson, Director of Personnel, Personnel 
Department, City Hall, Tacoma, Washington. 











Waukesha, Wisconsin. Planning Director. 
Salary commensurate with experience. Qualifica- 
tions: eight years experience in mmicipal work, at 
least six years in planning and two years in re- 
sponsible charge of plamning. Education in planning 
can be substituted for experience year for year up 
to five years, with bachelor's degree in plaming 
equivalent to one additional year, and master's 
degree in planning equivalent to one additional year 
of experience in responsible charge of planning. 
Apply to: Richard E. Arms, Interim Planner, City 
Plan Commission, City Hall, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

















PRIZE COMPETITION IN CHICAGO 


A competition in city planning to "provide a 
plan which will serve as the inspiration for the 
redevelopment and improvement of Chicago's central 
commercial district" has been announced by Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co., of Chicago, in honor of the 
firm's 100th Anniversary. Competition awards total 
$32,500, with a first prize of $20,000, a second 
prize of $7,500, a third prize of $2,500, and five 
prizes of $500 each. The competition is open to 
architects, city plamers, engineers, persons engaged 
in allied professions, and college students of these 
professions who are residents of the continental 
United States. The jury of awards will consist of 
recognized architects, city planners and engineers, 
The competition closes July 15, 1954. Detailed in- 
formation and mandatory requirements are available 
from the Centennial Office, Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co., 1 South State Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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PERSONALS 


R. Clay Allred, formerly planning directar with 
the Davis County (Utah) Planning Commission, has 
been named city manager of Clearfield, Utah. 


Edward Ball is now serving as planner with 
the Harford County (Maryland) Plamning and Zoning 
Commission. 


Robert J. Bartels, planning director, Shenango 
Valley Regional Plaming Commission, and Mrs. Bartels 
announce the birth of a son, Frederick Warren, on 
January 11, 1954. 


Henry A. Bettman has been re-elected chairman 
of the Cincinnati City Planning Commission. 


Valentyne E. Brennan, formerly senior planner 
with the Westchester County Planning Department, 
has joined the firm of Commmnity Planning Associates, 
Inc., which has its offices at 92A Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Harvey Brown, formerly with the South Side Plan- 
ning Board, Chicago, has accepted a position as senior 
planner with the Chicago City Plan Commission. 


Ernest W. Coombs, planning consultant, of 
Louisville, is currently with the firm of Harland 
Bartholomew and Associates as resident engineer in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Rowland Darnell has been appointed assistant 
planning engineer in Marin County, California. 


Karl L. Ebel, acting planning director at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, has resigned to accept the 
position of planner II with the City Planning and 
Zoning Board at Miami, Florida. 


Richard Garrod, who has been assistant director 
for the city of San Bernardino Plan Commission since 
1949, will become the first planning director for 
the city of Fontana, California. 


George G. Gordon has been named planning director 
of Davis County, Utah, succeeding R. Clay Allred. 


Robert C. Hoover, formerly planning director 
of the Broome County Planning Board, has been named 
planning director of the Morris County (New Jersey) 
Planning Board. 


Asron B. Horwitz, now in Israel as town planning 
adviser to the mmicipality of Tel Aviv-Jaffa, has 
been appointed visiting senior lecturer in town plan- 
ning by the Israel Institute of Technology, the only 
school for architecture and engineering in Israel. 


Scott Keyes is serving as an economic consultant 
to the Puerto Rico Planning Board. 


John M. King, University of Illinois graduate, 
has been appointed city planning technician in 
Merced, California. 
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Denton S. Layman, of the Broome County (New York) 
Planning Board, assumed the position of executive 
director of the board on January l. 


Lawrence Livingston, Jr., formerly with the 
Oakland City Planning Commission, and currently in 
private practice, was married to Joanne Hassenbusch 
on December 30, 1953. 


Harold Miller, executive director of the Ten- 
nessee State Planning Commission and member of the 
ASPO Board of Directors, was elected chairman of 
the National Industrial Zoning Committee at its 
recent annual meeting held in Columbus. 


Eugene D. Montillon, formerly senior planner 
with the Broome County (New York) Planning Board, 
has become a consultant to the board. 


M. G. Poole, with the Tacoma City Plan Depart- 
ment since 1947, has been appointed director of the 
newly organized Pierce County (Washington) Planning 
Department. 


John B. Reed, Jr. has been appointed planting 
technician with the city of Hampton, Virginia. 


John E. Roberts, formerly assistant zoning 
administrator in the Los Angeles Department of 
Planning, has been appointed principal city planner 
in the department, succeeding Milton Breivogel, now 
director of planning for the Los Angeles Regional 
County Plaming Commission. 


Herbert H. Smith has resigned as chief of the 
New Jersey State Planning Section to enter the 
consulting field in the firm of Community Planning 
Associates, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey. 


Burton K. Sparer, farmerly with the City Planning 
Commission of Springfield, Ohio, has joined the 
staff of the Syracuse City Planning Commission as 
assistant city planner. 


M. Walker Wallace, who for the past year has 
been associated with National Planning & Research, 
Inc., of Boston, opened an office for the company 
in Salt Lake City on January l. 


Edward B. Wilkens, chairman of the Department 
of Regional Planning at Rutgers University, has 
been appointed professor of planning engineering, 
and director of special services to coardinate service 
projects throughout New Jersey involving two.or more 
schools or colleges at the University. 


Robert L. Williams, formerly with the City 
Planning Department of Stockton, California, has 
been appointed the first planning director for the 
city of Alameda, California, effective February 1. 


William Woodruff has been appointed acting 
assistant zoning administrator in the Los Angeles 
Department of Planning. 
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PLANNING LEGAL NOTES 
Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 





Blighted Areas Redevelopment Act Of Illinois Held 
Legal By Federal Court. 

Robinette et al. v. Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission et al., United States District Court, 
W.D. Illinois, E.D., June 26, 1951, 115 F.Supp. 669. 
This suit involved the New York Life Insurance 
Company redevelopment project on the south side of 
Chicago being carried out by the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission. It was contended that the Blighted 
Areas Redevelopment Act is invalid under the Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. It was contended further that the 
resale of the acquired land at less than the amount of 
the condemnation award or purchase price violates the 
equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The court held the contentions untenable, saying 
with respect to the second contention: "Undeniably, 
it has been clearly established that, where a state 
law is enacted for a public purpose, complaining 
parties will not be heard in a court of law where 
they seek to invoke the protections of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Whether a particular line of action 
serves a public purpose is a practical question 
addressed to the law-making department of a state, 
and it would require a plain case of departure from 
every public purpose which could reasonably be con- 
ceived to justify the intervention of a court." 





Blighted Areas Redevelopment Act Of 1947 (Illinois) 
Is Again Held Constitutional. 

Chicago Land Clearance Commission v. White et 
als, Supreme Court of Illinois, September 24, 1953, 
reh. den. November 16, 1953, 115 N.E.2d 337. "We 
have again carefully considered all the legal issues 
presented in appellants’ brief. Again, the consti- 
tutionality of the Blighted Areas Redevelopment Act 
of 1947 is questioned. Repeatedly, we have held it 
to be a valid enactment." 








Subdivision Statute Which Fails To Provide Standards 
For Waiver Of Provisions Held Unconstitutional 
(New Jersey). 

Borough of Oakland v. Roth et al., Superior 
Court of New Jersey, Appellate Division, November 12, 
1953, 100 A.2d 6908 This is a later version of 
the case reported in 19 Newsletter 47 (June 1953). 
The subdivision statute of the state of New Jersey, 
as amended in 1951, provides for the adoption of 
subdivision regulations by the municipality, but 
provides further that the provisions may be waived 
by the governing body of the municipality. The 
subdivision regulations also provide that if any 
omer transfers land which is part of the sub- 
division before the subdivision has been approved, 
the mmicipality may be entitled to mintain a civil 
action to set aside and invalidate any conveyance 
made pursuant to such transfer or sale. 

Defendant Emil Roth had sold several lots in 
&n unrecorded subdivision. 

The superior court, chancery division, in the 
case reviewed earlier, held that the subdivision 
statute was unconstitutional because the legislature 











had failed to provide standards to govern the action 
of the governing body of the mmicipality in relin- 
quishing the subdivision requirements. 

This was affirmed by the appellate division. 

As a footnote to this decision, it is important 
to note that the legislature in 1953 revised the 
Municipal Planning Act so as to remove conflicting 
and contradictary elements in it, and so as to correct 
procedures of questionable legality. The new act 
came into effect on January 1, 1954. A model sub- 
division ordinance and model regulations for the 
establishment of planning boards have been prepared 
by the New Jersey Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development. 


Trailers: 
illegal. 

Devine v.Mantua Tp.,Gloucester County, Superior 
Court of New Jersey, November 13, 1953, 100 A.2d 
563. The legislature of New Jersey has authorized 
governing bodies to adopt ordinances licensing and 
regulating "hotels, boarding houses, lodging and 
rooming houses, trailer camps and camp sites, and 
all other places and buildings used for sleeping 
and lodging purposes, restaurants and all other 
eating places, and the keepers thereof; * * *" 

Defendant township adopted a trailer ordinance 
which provides, among other things, for the licens- 
ing of trailers stored on the premises of an owner. 
Plaintiff has parked a trailer which he owns on 
property which he occupies as a home. Plaintiff 
contended that it was not the intention of the legis- 
lature to grant any municipality the power to regu- 
late and license individual trailers occupied as a 
one-family dwelling and parked on real estate of 
the owner. 

The court agreed with this contention and held 
that the ordinance is illegal and void, insofar as 
it attempts to license a trailer and the owner 
thereof, who uses the same for sleeping and eating 
purposes while parked on his own property. The 
court limited its decision to the licensing factor. 


Licensing Of Individual Trailers Held 





Parking Facilities May Be Acquired By Municipalities 
(West Virginia). Parking Meter Revenues May Be 
Pledged For Off-street Parking Facilities. 

State ex rel. Bibb v. Chambers, Supreme Court 
of Appeals of West Virginia, July 30, 1953, 77 S.&. 
2d 297. This case arose out of an ordinance of the 
city of Beckley and a bond issue for the construc- 
tion of a 350-car parking lot at an estimated cost 
of $465,000. On-street parking meter revenues were 
to be pledged. The court held that the legislative 
act effectively delegated to the city of Beckley 
and other mmicipalities of the state the power to 
acquire and operate off-street parking facilities 
and finance the cost thereof by the issuance of 
bonds secured by the proposed off-street automobile 
parking facilities and the revenue derived there- 
from, as well as the net revenues from on-street 
curb line parking meters owned and maintained by 
the city. 
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Planning Literature 


WORLD POPULATION AND PRODUCTION. By W. S. and E. S. 
Woytinsky. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 1953. 1,268pp.tables,charts,maps, 
index. $12.00. (The purpose of this volume, and a 
companion volume on world trade and organization to 
be issued later this year, is to outline world eco- 
nomic forces at present. The volume is divided into 
five parts: Man and His Environment; World Needs 
and Resources; Agriculture; Energy and Mining; and 
Menufactures. Even the briefest glance at the volume 
shows a remarkable amount of information brought 
together in as convenient a form as possible. This 
volume should prove invaluable to anyone interested 
in world development in more than a superficial 
manner. It is also recommended to those persons 
interested in getting a true perspective m the place 
of this nation or any other nation in the economy 
of the world.) 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES: 1953. 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. Available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1,04lpp.illus.maps, 
tables,graphs,charts. $3.50. (This annual summry 
of statistics on the industrial, social, political 
and economic organization of the United States in- 
cludes this year new data from the 1950 Censuses of 
Population, Housing, and Agriculture, new tables on 
individual and family income, and new material on 
survival experiences of business firms.) 


DOWNTOWN VERSUS SUBURBAN SHOPPING. Measurement of 
Consumer Practices and Attitudes in Columbus, Ohio. 
By C. T. Jonassen. Special Bulletin No. x-58. 
Published by Bureau of Business Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio; Viva Boothe, 


Director. 1953. l100pp.multi.illus.tables,charts, 
maps. $2.00. 


CENTRAL CITY PROPERTY VALUES. Real Estate Research 
Program, Bureau of Business and Economic Research, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, California. 
158pp.maps,tables. (An interesting study that is 
a reprint fram the Highway Research Board's Special 
Report 11, Parking as a Factor in Business, Part 4. 
Although the sample on which the report is made is 
admittedly small, it illustrates the danger in mk- 
ing sweeping generalizations about the decrease or 
increase of values in central business districts.) 


THE MADISON CENTRAL BUSINESS AREA. A Case Study of 
Functional Change. By Richard U. Ratcliff. Wiscmsin 
Commerce Papers, Vol. I. No. 5. Available from the 
Bureau of Business Research and Service, 404 Sterling 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin; 


W. D. Knight, Director. October 1953. 69pp.map, 
tables. $1.15. 
ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE TERRE HAUTE AREA. PART 3: 


Industrial Potentials of the Terre Haute Area. 
Bulletin No. 16. Indiana Econamic Council, 140 North 
Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana; John C. Mellett, 
Director. July 1953. ‘Sepp.illus.meaps,tables. 
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ASPO receives more than 600 planning books, pamphlets and reports each month, 
It is possible to mention only a very limited number and to do justice to only a few 


of them. Copies may be secured from publishers. ASPO does not have copies for 
distribution . 


VISUAL AIDS FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE. By Rachel M, 
Goetz. Public Administration Service, 1313 East @th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 1954. 89pp.illus. 
$3.25. (An informative manual on the preparation 
and use of visual aids as a tool for commmnication. 
Particularly useful are the tips on the commercially 
available materials that make construction of dis- 
plays and graphics easy, and the guide to sources 
of films and film strips and how this medium can be 
most effectively used.) 


CALIFORNIA PLANNING COMMISSIONERS' HANDBOOK. Pre- 
pared by the Committee on Primer for Planning Con- 
missioners, Cal-chapter, American Institute of 
Planners; Willis H. Miller, Chairman. Available 
from County of San Diego Planning Department, 214 
Civic Center, San Diego 1, California; Willis H. 
Miller, Director of Planning. 1953. 22pp.append. 
mimeo. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON MASTER PLAN FOR TEL AVIV-JAFFA. 
A report prepared for His Honor the Mayor of Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa, Israel, by Aaron B. Horwitz, Town Planning 
Adviser, 2 Ben Shaprut Street (Near Histadrut Build- 
ing), Tel Aviv, Israel. August 1953. 30pp. ("One- 
third of the families of Tel Aviv-Jaffa live in slum 
and blighted neighborhoods.") 


THE ENGLISH NEW TOWN. Bowery Briefs No. 7. Committee 
on Economic Studies, Henry Bruere, Chairman, The 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York City. December 1953. 
30pp.illus. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS, TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
SUMMER SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, 1953. Pub- 
lished under auspices of the Town Planning Institute, 
18 Ashley Place, Londm, S.W.1. 119pp.illus.charts. 
5s.(post free). 


ZONING POLICIES FOR BOSTON. Boston City Planning 
Board, 43 City Hall, Boston 8, Massachusetts; Thomas 
F. McDonough, Chairman. December 1953. 2lpp.illus. 
maps,charts. (An explanation of the program for 
rezoning Boston.) 


MOTEL ORDINANCE FOR CREATING MUNICIPAL PLANNING BOARD. 
Alternate for Planning Board as Referral Agency. 
3pp.mimeo. MODEL ORDINANCE FOR CREATING MUNICIPAL 
PLANNING BOARD. Alternate for Strmg Planning Board. 
3pp.mimeo. SUGGESTED BY-LAWS FOR MUNICIPAL PLANNING 
BOARDS. 5pp.mimeo. A SUGGESTED GUIDE FOR LAND 
SUBDIVISION ORDINANCES FOR NEW JERSEY MJNICIPALITIES. 
32pp.mimeo. December 1953. Prepared by The State 
Planning Section, Division of Planning and Develop- 
ment, Department of Conservation and Economic De- 
velopment, Trenton, New Jersey; William C. Cope, 
Director. 


WEST POPLAR REDEVELOPMENT AREA PLAN. Philadelphia 
City Planning Commission, Market Street National 
Bank Building, Market and Juniper Streets, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania; Edmmd N. Bacon, Executive 
Director. July 1953. 30pp.multi.illus.maps. 
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